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Christian, his Socialism Franciscan, his Home
Rule federal, and he was even a fair free trader."
He was, as he insisted, a politician without a
party, and it has been suggested that he was only
interested in politics at all in order to further the
position of his Church. I think that this is not
true. For two very different reasons, Manning
had a direct interest in national politics. He was
vividly concerned with social and industrial
conditions as they affected the lives of the poor,
whether they were Catholics or not, while he
quite evidently immensely enjoyed pulh'ng strings
and being a sort of power behind the throne. This
is shown in his letters to Disraeli, to Gladstone,
and to Chamberlain.

At the same time it may be admitted that his
real objection to the withdrawal of the Irish
members from Westminster, as part of the Home
Rule Scheme, was due to the fact that, with the
Irish gone, the Roman Church would have the
scantiest representation in the English Parliament.
He wanted Roman Catholics at Westminster, and
he encouraged Catholic Conservatives to seek
election and to play a leading part in politics.
The result was sometimes disconcerting. A
Roman Catholic became Vice-Chancellor of the
Primrose League, and there was a minor flutter
when the League was denounced as a secret